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Adult Immigrant Education 


The Necessity of Education for Adults 


“ Acting on this principle, we have for some 


address before the Department of 


of National Education 


In an 
Superintendence Associa- 
tion at the Chicago meeting on February 
Dr Frank P. Graves, in an address upon the 
subject “To what Extent Are We Warranted 
in Purchasing Education for Adults from Funds 
School 


27th, 


Levied for the Training of Children of 
Age?” said in 

“In this 
policy that is absolutely unique in the history 


and have determined to give to 


part: 

country we have embarked on a 
of civilization, 
each and every one ali the training of whatever 
We 
despite the gloomy predictions 
in the firm belief that it 


kind he can possibly utilize. have done 
this deliberately, 
of all other nations, 
will not only produce the most nearly perfect 
development of the individual, but will best pro- 
mote the welfare of society by enabling it to 
secure the benefit of all its 
Accordingly, we have come to hold that every 
one should be offered the training that will best 


suit his educational needs. 


human resources. 


time been providing in our school systems for 
all varieties of intelligence. Not only have we 
arranged for all types of defectives, delinquents 
and dependents, but are now slowly coming to 
afford opportunities for gifted and supernormal 
gaps in our 


children. But there are striking 


American theory when we come to deal with 


those past the compulsory age, whom, in con- 
trast to the others, as implied in the title of this 
discussion, we may consider as ‘adults.’ There 
are a large number of young people who leave 
the school as soon as the law permits, and a 
tremendous mass of older people whom the law 
seems never to have reached. Out of twenty- 
five pupils of school age, only ten complete the 
grades, and but two finish the high 
school, while less than three-quarters of our 
pupils have the benefit of schooling up to 14, 
and much less than one-half of the young peo- 
ple between 14 and 20 are in schools of any 


kind. 


eight 
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“The proportion of illiterates and of aliens 
among our adults, as estimated from the statis- 
tics taken during the war, is still more disturb- 
ing. To judge from the examinations given in 
our army camps, approximately one-fourth of 
our people are unable to read an English news- 
paper or write an intelligent letter, and from 
twelve to fourteen millions, more than one- 
eighth of the population, are foreign-born. 
Even more serious are the revelations concern- 
ing the intelligence of our people. If we can 
trust the estimates made by Dr Robert M. 
Yerkes in the Report of the Psychological Ex- 
amining Board in the United States Army, al- 
most one-half (47.3 per cent) of the white 
men in the draft, native and foreign-born, 
proved, through intelligence tests, to be 
‘morons’; that is, while adults, to have a 
mental age of 7 to 12 years. This is appalling, 
but we pile Pelion upon Ossa in our problems 
when we turn to the statistics of foreign-born. 
Here we find that, while persons of inferior in- 
telligence among the native Americans form 22 
per cent of the group, there are 46 per cent in 
the case of the foreign element as a whole, and 
to 60, 63 and 70 with the natives of Russia, 
Italy, and Poland respectively. 

“Let us first of all stop once and forever the 
flood of illiteracy and inferior intelligence from 
Europe, and admit only the foreigners who can 
strengthen our stock and ideals. We shall have 
difficulties enough in maintaining our standards, 
with the handicap of our own homemade 
morons, and the assimilation of the weaker 
foreigners that we have already received. 

“ Next, we must find some way to stop these 
wholesale withdrawals from school. It is in- 
tolerable that 30 per cent of our young people 
should drop out before they are 14 and 60 
per cent before they have completed the eighth 
grade. Our compulsory attendance laws and 
the dragnets necessary to enforce them must 
be greatly strengthened in most of our states. 
In my judgment it would also be well for the 
school authorities to study the situation through 
experts and visiting teachers, and see how far 
the work of the school itself is to blame for the 
elimination. Many of our young people do 
leave school because of dire poverty at home or 
the selfishness of parents, but in numerous other 
instances the failure to go on is due to a want 
of appeal in the course itself. There is no 
doubt but that the introduction of the industrial 
element in the upper grades and the establish- 


ment of trade schools and technical high schools 
have secured greater interest and enabled pub- 
lic education to reach larger numbers, especially 
those who are stronger in mechanical than in 
abstract intelligence, or those who feel that 
they must become self-supporting and responsi- 
ble citizens as soon as possible. Undoubtedly 
we should in the future greatly extend this in- 
dustrial training and greatly broaden it by cor- 
relating with it the work in English, mathe- 
matics, science and history. 

“But even when we have rendered this in- 
dustrial work most efficient and most broaden- 
ing our statistics indicate that there will still 
be a large body of young people who do not 
stay in school, because of want of intelligence 
And the needs of these subnormal should be 
met by some form of continuation or part-time 
work. With their lack of intelligence, it will 
be impossible for them to appreciate any school- 
ing that does not touch immediate needs and 
interests. They need the stimulus of the con- 
tact with actual work, to get the feeling of 
reality, and the schooling that they secure 
through part time must appeal to direct ends, 
if it is to seem of value. It should aim to be 
less a review of common branches or a study 
of the academic subjects and more of a training 
in the vocations —trades, industries and com- 
mercial fields. The work under various re- 
ligious organizations, such as the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., the Catholic and the Hebrew 
associations, and the various private and special 
schools, such as the correspondence schools, the 
mechanics’ institutes, and the schools for ap- 
prentices and employees of the large manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments, have, 
for this reason, proved often in the past more 
effective in dealing with continuation education 
than have the public schools. 

“But much more serious is the situation 
caused by our failure hitherto to select and 
properly educate the gifted among our young 
people who have, because of poverty, want of 
interest, or other accident, dropped out of 
school early and gone to work. The selection 
and training for leadership in a democracy is 
the most important function to be performed 
by our public education. Unless we select and 
train our genius, society must slip back into 
barbarism. By means of intelligence tests and 
vocational guidance, it is now possible to ap- 
proximate the place in life that should be oc- 


(Concluded on page 139 
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Education Expenses Justified, Says Governor 


In an address before the Rotary 
Club of Schenectady on February 
23d, Governor Miller said: 


“There is to be appropriated 
$44,000,000 directly by the State 
to aid the schools of the State. It 
can not be less. It is bound to 
grow more. The State relieves 
the communities that are suffering 
with heavy taxes and can not 
afford to pay for education. | 
think the State will probably more 
and more have to contribute to 


The Regents and the 

At a recent meeting of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, S. Lord, 
Chancellor of the University, voiced the senti- 
ment of the Board of Regents in reference to 
rural school problems. Among other things, 
Regent Lord said: 

“Perhaps the most serious problem to con- 
front the Regents lately is the rural 
situation. In this State there are 3600 schools 
having an of 
Fifteen schools have 1 pupil only; 167 have 3 
only, 392 have 5 only, and so on. Of the 
10,500 school buildings outside the cities and 
8600 and 


Regent Chester 


schx “ y] 


attendance 10 pupils or less 


are one-room one- 


Here the school group 


large villages, 
teacher rural schools. 
is so small that activities can not be carried on 
properly. 

“The Regents this 
They have made repeated efforts to better it 
Four vears ago they inspired a law for con- 


appreciate situation 


solidating and enlarging districts, but the in- 
creased cost drew the disapproval of the rural 
communities and the law was repealed. The 
discouraging feature is the indifference of the 
rural people themselves. Each rural district 
has a school trustee. Recently, a questionnaire 
to 827 of them asking, ‘Are the parents of 
your district satisfied with the schools’ was an- 
swered by 772 saying that they were satisfied. 
Thev fear that any changes will bring added 


localities, which are _ suffering 
under a large tax rate, for main- 
tenance of schools. 

“ That is one of the reasons that 
I am so optimistic today that the 
race is getting better. We con- 
tribute most to education, which 


is a sign of betterment of the 
human race, and when we are 
aiding education we are aiding 


the influence which contributes the 
most to better government.” 


Rural School Problem 


taxation. And this despite the fact that in the 
school of 15 or 20 pupils, in age from young 
children to young men, the teacher may have 
to in all of 
necessitates her hearing 


instruct the eight grades which 


from twenty-five to 
thirty-seven recitations a day. The average in 
all one-teacher schools of the State is twenty- 
seven classes a day, and the average time de- 
voted to each class is less than 10 minutes. As 
just $400 Just 


now the problem is under the active considera- 


there are such schools 


said, 


tion of the so-called Committee of Twenty-one 


who are completing a survey of the rural 
schools. This committee has large representa- 
tion from the rural districts Much is ex- 
pected of this report, which is nearly ready, 


and which will start a highly interesting public 
The any 
that 


welcome 
for the 


discussion Regents will 


suggestion promises any change 


better.” 


<>——_ 


In order to relieve the crowded condition in 
the board of 
has unanimously selected for two high 
schools, and three junior high schools. The 
cost of the sites and buildings is estimated at 
$2,910,000. No funds are at present available, 
and the request of the board has been 
mitted to the common council 


the Yonkers schools, education 


sites 


sub- 
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Twenty Years of 

To state in part the progress made by the 
Department in the field of visual instruction 
during the last 20 years it is convenient to 
divide the time into three periods: (a) prior 
to 1904, the date of the organization of the 
Visual Instruction Division; (b) 1904 to 1911, 
the date of the capitol fire that destroyed all 
the 30,000 negatives, the projectors and the 
cameras and most of the 350,000 slides that had 
been accumulated during the 25 years following 
the first legislative appropriation made for this 
service in 1886, (c) 1911 to the present. 

Until 1904 the work had been 
mainly by Dr A. S. Bickmore for the 
Department of Public Instruction at the 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
As the general character of the slides prepared 
prior to 1904 and the plan of distributing them 
remained fairly uniform, this sketch 
essentially the history of visual instruction in 
the State 

Subject matter covered 
of the first and most of the second period the 
negatives acquired were chiefly in the field of 
Since 1911 the policy begun late in the 
collecting and 
negatives with special reference to the funda- 
the school has 
steadily followed. The 
altogether different in character from the earlier 
The number of available pictures is now 
as follows: geography 2792, history 703, litera- 
ture 624, animal life 774, industries 627, art 
1138, physical geography 349, health and others 
207 —total 7214 As negatives 
have been acquired and are being organized 
of pictures During the first 
period a country was covered photographically 


carried on 


State 


covers 


During the whole 


travel. 


second period of organizing 


mental studies of course been 


present collection is 


one. 


many more 


Organization 


and from the many negatives made a certain 
number were The 
slides in each set were numbered consecutively 
During the period 


selected for lecture sets. 


There was no classification. 


31 sets of 2232 slides were prepared. In the 
second period a modified Dewey system of 
classification was put into operation. Catalogs 


with very brief titles and without notes or 


bibliography were issued covering the negatives 
turned over by the Department of Public In- 


struction. After the fire of 1911 the Division 


took advantage of the opportunity to prepare a 
new scheme of classification, which is expan- 
sive and yet keeps the call numbers relatively 
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Visual Instruction 


short. Since 1911, 49 pamphlets of 1127 pages 
have been issued that serve not only as catalogs 
but present topical analyses of the fields of 
study, study notes and citations of sources of 


further information 


While certain “sets” are still offered, most 
loans represent the borrower's own selection 
indicated by call number. 


Until 1904 the use of the 


slides was confined almost exclusively to schools 


By whom used 


employing a superintendent, about 80 in all 
During the second period the opportunity was 


given all schools to use them, but few were 
ready to avail themselves of it. Under certain 
restrictions organizations might borrow. At 


present the largest possible encouragement is 


given for universal use. While the chief gains 


are noted in the schools, many more organiza 


than formerly, such as study clubs, 


granges, boards of trade, boy scouts, girl scouts 


tions 


libraries and church societies, are now served 
for educational extension work 

Types of use. The earliest use of the slides 
was popular and in the form of lectures. The 
aim was to reach masses with instructive enter- 
tainment 

Emphasis is now put upon pictures as a form 
of expression tu be used as a usual means of 
conveying ideas, challenging thought, training 
in observation and encouraging expression by 
those being taught. .\ very few slides bearing 
upon the topic under consideration are used for 
intensive study. Pictorial expression is coming 
to be used as a regular and direct means of in 
struction, more than for a special or supple 
“method” of visual in 


There is less show 


mentary exercise. A 
struction is being evolved. 
ing pictures and more observation and discus- 
sion of them 
Where used 
jection lantern meant a lecture, it was natural 
that it should be confined largely to instruction 
of large groups of pupils or to high school 


So long as the use of the pro- 


classes. Practically no slides were used in an 
elementary classroom. It 


that visual instruction has its largest effective- 


is now recognized 


ness in presenting material aspects of objects 
which are met at the very beginning of certain 
studies, rather than in abstract thought and 
generalizations, which belong to a later stage 
of training. Many teachers in elementary 


grades are now as much accustomed to the use 
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Corner of Loan Section, Visual Instruction Division 


On right a few of the sixty slide cabinets, « 
table where the slides of return shipments are 


discharged shipment; next to farther wall a 


me girl picking out slides, another filing a 


rearranged in classification order; nearly a truck load of slides from packing room; at desks 


examiming, counting and recording 


of the lantern as to a globe, wall map or black 
board. 

The most rapid extension of the use of the 
lantern of late has been in the normal and the 
city schools. 

Equipment. There has been a great gain in 
local equipment for visual instruction. For 
years the State furnished most of the lanterns 
used in the schools and sent out lanterns for 
occasional lectures. A special operator was 
considered necessary. Today the lantern is an 
ordinary piece of school equipment The 
mystery of the magic lantern is gone Few 
school buildings are now erected without pro- 
vision for the use of a lantern in every class- 
room. 

Negatives the basis of collection. It is most 
fortunate that Doctor Bickmore at the begin- 
ning of this work adopted the policy of owning 


the negatives from which to make slides. Th 
policy has been continued. What progress there 
has been here is in the direction of larger size 
better quality, greater significance and more 
permanent interest. The slogan of the Division 
is “ A good negative or none.” 

Organisation of Division. The 20-year period 
has seen a steady evolution in the organization 
of the Division to carry on an ever growing 
service. There are now four clearly differ- 
entiated activities: administration; organiza- 
tion, including classification, of material; han- 
dling of negatives and making slides and prints 
lending. Each of these lines is thoroughly 
systematized. 

Gain in circulation. The appreciation of this 
service is partly shown by the increase of loans 
from 85,845 in 1910, the last record before the 
fire, to 426,272 in 1921. 
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Work of the Bureau of Rehabilitation 


The Bureau of Rehabilitation which has been 
established in the Division of Vocational and 
Extension Education of the State Department 
of Education, is the result of federal and state 
legislation which aims to retrain physically 
handicapped persons for remunerative occupa- 
tions. 

The increasing number of serious accidents 
in industry and public life leaves a large num- 
ber of persons partially disabled, many of whom 
become dependent upon family or society for 
support. The benefits of the act are primarily 
intended for persons who have been disabled 
in industry or by public accident or by disease. 
Aged or helpless persons requiring custodial 
care, blind persons under the State Commission 
for the Blind, 
sons, and those confined in correctional or penal 
All other physic- 


epileptic or feeble-minded per- 


institutions are not eligible. 
ally handicapped persons over 14 years of age, 
who are residents of New York State and citi- 
zens of the United States or who have declared 
their intention of becoming citizens, are entitled 
to this vocational rehabilitation. 

A census of physically handicapped persons 
of this State has not Such a 
census was taken in Massachusetts in 1905, and 


been made. 
a study of crippled persons in Cleveland 6 years 
ago revealed the startling fact that five and a 
half to six people for each thousand of the 
population were suffering from physical defects 
which their earning ca- 
pacity. As conditions of New York 
State are similar to those in Massachusetts and 
Cleveland, there are perhaps 50,000 to 60,000 
Of this num- 


frequently impaired 


life ‘in 


crippled people within the State. 
ber, probably 30,000 have returned to occupa- 
tions of various kinds. Many of them receive 
reduced earnings; some of them should be re- 
trained for other occupations. The number of 
disabled persons is constantly increasing. 

To insure notification of accident cases and 
to keep in steady contact with those who may 
need its services, the bureau works in close co- 
operation with the State Industrial Commission 
and the State Department of Health, besides 
those private and public social agencies which 
are in constant touch with the community. 

The experience of private agencies which 
have attempted this difficult work and the ex- 


perience of the states which have been engaged 
in it for one year or more, show that the re- 
habilitation of disabled persons requires many 
services besides formal school training. Per- 
haps not more than 10 per cent of all who apply 
for rehabilitation service will ever be enrolled 
schools. To render a dis- 
to engage in a remunerative 


in the vocational 
abled 
occupation is a complex, specialized, personal 
It may 


person fit 


service which may take many forms. 
be assistance to secure physical reconstruction 
or prosthetic or special appliances so that he 
may return to his former occupation or engage 
in a new one; it may be changing him from 
unfavorable working to a more 
healthful environment; it may be giving coun- 
sel in establishing a business venture. Many 
industrial workers can be retrained in industry. 


conditions 


Others can take correspondence courses in 
their homes. A number can be sent to trade 
and technical schools and furnished special 


courses. The State will pay for tuition and 
necessary supplies of handicapped persons dur- 
ing the period of training. 

The need for this work is widespread and 
urgent. This rehabilitation effort which is 
now being made by thirty-four states is, how- 
ever, in an experimental stage. Private 
agencies have not been able to cope effectively 
with the problem. It is a service which the 
State should perform. It is not a charity, but 
simple social justice to complete the program 
in behalf of the industrial workers — which in- 
cludes safety and health in places of employ- 
ment, compensation and medical service at the 
time of injury — with an effort to rehabilitate 
all those who can possibly be returned to useful 
and gainful occupations. 


———_—j—_—— 


Clayton T. Sherman 


Clayton T. Sherman, district superintendent 
of the second district of Dutchess county, died 
in Poughkeepsie February 19, 1922. He was 
first chosen district superintendent December 
18, 1917, and was reelected in 1921. He was a 
graduate of De Ruyter High School, Cortland 
Normal School, Albany Law School and New 
York University. He had served as principal 
of the schools at Highland, Hyde Park, Kinder- 
hook and Glenham. He was 46 years old. 
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High School Basketball Tourna- 
ment at Syracuse 

At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the New York State Association of Public 
High School Basketball Leagues in Albany on 
February 18th, it was decided to hold the state 
grand championship contests at the Syracuse 
University gymnasium on April 6th, 7th and 
8th. The winners of the eight sections of the 
State will be the only contestants. 

By playing all four of the first-round games 
on the 6th, no team will be required to play 
more than one game in a day, and the final 
game will be played Saturday afternoon. All 
the teams will be entertained at dinner Thurs- 
day evening, the event being featured by ad- 
dresses of welcome by Syracuse University au- 
thorities and talks on athletic ideals by well- 
known speakers. The tournament will be a 
test and exhibition of sportsmanship, as well 
as a display of basketball ability. 

The net proceeds from the sectional cham- 
pionship games are to be pooled and, together 
with receipts from the Syracuse games, used 
to defray the expenses of teams participating 
in the state championship. 

At the executive committee meeting, which 
was attended by representatives from all eight 
sections of the State, one new league was ad- 
mitted to the State Association. This is the 
Tri-county Eastern League, representing Scho- 
harie, Otsego and eastern Delaware counties. 

The association now includes thirty leagues, 
embracing 188 public high school teams. No 
more leagues will be admitted this year. Only 
public high school teams are eligible to compete 
in the tournaments. 


Oo—— 





Teachers Conferences 


A two-day conference of teachers of the 
third supervisory district of Cattaraugus county 
was held in Salamanca February 16-17, under 
the direction of District Superintendent Palmer. 

About 100 teachers of the fourth and sixth 
supervisory districts of Oneida county met in 
conference in Rome February 17th. The 
meetings were arranged by District Superin- 
tendents Pauline L. Scott and Neva S. Angell. 
Superintendent George R. Staley of Rome and 
Dr J. C. Morrison of the State Department 
were among the speakers. 
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Solving the Special Teacher 
Problem 


There are several groups of communities in 
the State which have solved the special-teacher 
problem by uniting forces, and engaging a 
teacher of music, or drawing, or physical cul- 
ture, to serve two or three school systems, each 
of which bears its proportionate share of the 
teacher’s salary. 

It seems as though this might be a way to 
end the long standing misalliance of music and 
drawing in the person of one teacher. Obser- 
vation shows that the teacher who can teach 
both subjects well is a rarity. 
community employs a teacher of music and 
drawing, and a nearby, easily accessible com- 
munity does likewise. One teacher has no par- 
ticular aptitude for drawing and the other has 
no particular aptitude for music. Both try to 
specialize in the two subjects because they had 
heard that by so doing their chances of obtain- 
ing a position were improved. It has been 
found that the teachers are happier in their 
work, and that the quality of the work is im- 
proved, if the teacher who is apt in drawing 
teaches that subject in both communities, and 
the teacher whose chief interest is music teaches 
All that is needed 


Frequently a 


music in both communities. 
to bring about the result is a spirit of generous 
cooperation 


—————— 


Superintendent Morrow to Retire 


Harrison T. Morrow, who for nearly 23 
years has been superintendent of the Amster- 
dam public schools, has resigned, the resigna- 
tion to take effect on July 3lst. There will 
still be a year of Mr Morrow’s contract unex- 
pired, but the board released him by accepting 
his resignation. 

Mr Morrow ascribed poor health as his rea- 
son for leaving school work. He announces 
no plans for the future beyond that he will take 
a complete rest for at least a year. He has 
been more or less ill since last September when 
he lost the use of his hands for a time. 

Mr Morrow came to Amsterdam from Rome 
in 1889, having been superintendent of the 
schools there for three years. His entire ex- 
perience in educational work covers a period of 
almost 37 years and includes work in Union, 
Elmira, Binghamton and St Louis, Mo 
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Educational Progress 

There have recently appeared in various 
publications numerous articles severely criticiz- 
ing the educational systems of this country, 
often with many misleading statements. While 
the underlying intent of the authors of these 
articles may have been of the best, the fact 
remains that very frequently the reader is 
given an entirely erroneous view of the progress 
that is being made in American education. 
There may be some satisfaction to residents of 
this State in the fact that New York is usually 
less criticized than most of the other states. 
Yet the sweeping statements are so general in 
their application that New York can not well 
disregard them. 

No one familiar with educational matters 
will contend that there are not serious defects 
in our system of public education in New York, 
as well as elsewhere throughout the country. 
The schools suffer often from lack of proper 
financial support, poorly trained teachers and 
meager interest on the part of the public. 
Educators have been confronted with many and 
varied difficulties, but have nevertheless made 
progress. Commissioner Graves recently said 
in a public address: “The nineteenth century 
showed far more remarkable advances in 
American education than both the preceding 
centuries. There is hardly one of our present- 
day institutions that we can not credit to the 
nineteenth century. . . . But in the last 
quarter of a century education has advanced 
beyond anything we had dreamed of up to that 


time.” 


Without undertaking to answer specifically 
any of the articles relative to educational de- 
ficiencies, it is the purpose of the BULLETIN to 
publish from time to time a series of articles 
setting forth the development in the various 
fields of educational activities in New York 
State during the past twenty years. These 
articles will be prepared by members of the 
State Education Department who are thor- 
oughly familiar with their subjects. At the 
conclusion of the series the articles, taken to- 
gether, should be an accurate and trustworthy 
index of what has actually been accomplished 
in this State, and of what yet remains to he 
done. The first of these articles appears in 


this number 


The Journal of Rural Education 


One of the most distinctive new magazines 
that has appeared in the educational field in 
recent months is The Journal of Rural Educa- 
tion which is the official publication of the de- 
partment of rural education of the National 
Education Association. The editor in chief is 
Dr Fannie W. Dunn of the department of 
rural education of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The business manager is Dr 
Harold W. Foght, formerly specialist in rural 
school practice in the Bureau of Education at 
Washington and now president of the State 
Normal School, Aberdeen, S. D. The maga- 
zine is published every month except July and 
\ugust, the subscription price being $3 a year 

The few numbers of the magazine that have 
thus far been issued show that it is one of the 
best journals in rural education. It is filling 
a real need and it will be appreciated not only 
by rural superintendents and supervisors but 
also by the rural school teachers. 

The January number includes articles on 
“Supervision for Growth,” “Case Studies in 
Supervision,” “Children’s Arithmetic Prob- 
lems,” “Home Geography for Rural Schools,” 
and other articles which are of immediate and 
vital interest. No rural superintendent or rural 
supervisor should be without this journal. It 
is also one of the best journals to recommend 
for rural teachers. 

a ee 

A new junior high school in Fredonia was 
opened the first of February. It was built at 
a cost of $400,000 
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Recent Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha 


While the include 
primarily new books, a few outstanding titles 
of the past year which are of special value or 


aim of this list is to 


interest are also included. 


Alexander, Carter & Theisen, W. W. Pub- 
licity campaigns for better school support. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson. World Book Co. 169p 


1921. $1.35 


“With a view to aiding those interested in con 
ducting such a campaign in support of public schools, 
the authors discuss at length the problems involved 
in organizing the campaign, selecting the arguments 
and illustrations to be used and preparing and cir 
culating the material for effective publicity. The 
volume is one which should be read with profit by 
school administrators as well as by members of 
boards of education. . The suggestions of a 
type of campaign which really informs the public is 
significant in view of the questioned ability of many 
communities to continue their support of elementary 
and secondary education with the resources upon 
which they may now draw and should receive the 
thoughtful consideration of those interested in plac 
ing the schools on a better basis of financial support.” 
Bement, Alon. Figure construction. N. Y 
Gregg. 124p. 1921. $2.50 

The author is director of Maryland Institute in 
Baltimore. An interesting and practica! book full 
of splendid illustrations for use in high schools and 
colleges. It touches a new and important note in the 
art of figure drawing. It bases its reason for its 
method of instruction on the idea that the beginner 
should be instructed in drawing the figure as a whole 
before he studies detached parts. Emphasis is placed 
on life and motion rather than upon anatomy. The 
book will bring a sense of freedom and courage to 
many students and should be most appreciatively re 
ceived by teachers of art. 


Betts, G. H. 
education. 
1921. 75c 


A small volume which attempts to define the aims 
of religious education and show its place in the 
scheme of the Church's activities. the positions 
taken by the author are intended rather to open than 
to close the discussion and include a sketch of the 
program required to make religious education fulfil 
its purpose in the modern church. 


Dadisman, S. H. Methods of teaching voca- 
tional agriculture in secondary schools. 
Boston. R. G. Badger. 142p. 1921. $2 


The author is supervisor of teacher training classes, 
University of California, Berkel ey. This book is 
the outgrowth of four years’ experience in supervis- 
ing classes for teachers of vocational agriculture. 
It is intended to be used as a text in training 
teachers and as a reference for those interested in 
better methods of teaching vocational subjects. 


Hertzog, W. S. State maintenance of teach- 
ers in training. Baltimore. Warwick & 
York. 144p. 1921. $1.60 


“With reference to the problem of an adequate 
supply of trained teachers for the public schools, this 
study examines the subject of state encouragement 
of prospective teachers. It surveys the conditions 
which may justify additional aid for prospective 


The new program of religious 
N. Y. Abingdon Press. 107p. 


teachers and describes plans for recruiting the pro- 
assistance which are 


fession through financial now 


Phelps of the State Library 


in operation in the United States and in. various 
foreign countries. Methods of recruiting other pro 
fessions and occupations through financial assistance 
are also presented for comparison with teaching, and 
the advantages and disad vant: ages of subsidies for 
teacher training are discussed,’ 


Jackson, B. B., Deming, N. H. & Bemis, K. I. 
Opportunities of today for boys and girls 
N. Y. Century Co. 272p. 1921. 85c 

For boys and girls who may seek vocational in 
formation this book will be found to contain sensible 
suggestions and help. The various occupations are 


discussed by ‘almost as many writers, some of na 
tional reputation. 


Pryor, H. C. & Pittman, M.S. A guide to 


the teaching of spelling. N.Y. Macmillan. 
I4ip. 1921. $1.10 
This manual summarizes and interprets in plain 


language, current literature on the teaching of spell 
ing and the results of recent experiments in the sub 
ject. It discusses the fundamental psychological 
principles involved in the teaching of spelling, re 
views the best methods and considers various types 
of spelling textbooks now in use and various special 
lists of words. 


Wilson, G. M. & Hoke, K. S. How to 
measure. N.Y. Macmillan. 285p. 1921 
$1.80 


“ The present volume on educational measurements 
is dominated by two main ideas, first, that the work 
in measurement should be handled more and more 
by the individual classroom teacher, and second, that 
the chief purpose to be served by standard tests is 
the diagnosis of pupil ability and pupil difficulties. 

. .The purpose of this volume is not a critical 
evaluation of all the available tests on different sub 
jects but a treatment of those tests which on account 
of their use, purpose and adaptation have been found 
to be most serviceable to the classroom teacher.’ 
Preface 


—_—o—— 


Summer Courses in French 
Attention is called to the excellent 
tunities which are offered to our teachers of 
modern languages to take summer courses in 
French at French schools and universities at a 
very small expense. Full information may be 
obtained from the Institute of International 
Education at 419 West 117th Street, New York 
City, at the Comité des Voyages d'Etudes en 
France at 281 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
and at the Alliance Francaise at 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. No one of these is 
a commercial agency and they are not organ- 
ized for profit. The teachers who have had 
experience with their arrangements commend 
them highly. 


oppor- 


—_—o——— 


Mary C. Fuller has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Baldwin. 
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Pupils at Work on Print Blocks 


Products of the Teck Studio 


Art Students Enter Business 


The Teck Studio, an organization for the pro- 
duction of commercial art and craft work, one 
of the most interesting outgrowths of student 
activity at Technical High School, Buffalo, 
came into being through the demand made 
upon the pupils to produce work of a more or 
less professional nature. As the demand in- 
creased the pupils decided to transform one of 
the drawing studios into a centralized workshop 
and exhibit room. The industrial exhibit now 
includes table runners, sport hats, scarfs, 
blouses, parchment shades, card cases, bags, 
trays, textiles, all of craft design and work- 
manship involving wood block printing, batik, 
embroidery and other processes. The commer- 
cial exhibit includes designs for letterheads, 
folders, booklets, menu cards, charts, posters, 
labels, bookplates, trademarks and lettering of 
all kinds. 

At the opening held recently more than 800 
people visited the studio shop and sales were 
made amounting to $535. The majority of 
orders called for immediate delivery and every 
department is being kept at top speed in pro- 
duction. 

The business phase of the studio is of great 
importance. Books are kept to show the finan- 
cial standing of the concern at all times. <A 
careful record is also kept of all materials pur- 


chased and of the time spent in making articles 
From these items the sales price is deduced. 
Shopping and buying are done by the pupils 
who also visit prospective clients. A large 
importing firm in the city recently received an 
assignment of Chinese silk, to be made up into 
A small four-page folder was com- 
studio illustrating how the 


shirtings. 
missioned to the 
silk was made, motif of the designs, plus the 
selling idea. One these folders 
were wanted, the price to be kept within a 
which appropriated 


thousand of 
specified had been 
After much study of silk 
Chinese design plus a careful consideration of 
costs of cuts, paper and printing, a delivery 
was made by the pupils which has brought ad- 
ditional commercial work of this nature to the 
Teck Studio. These form an im- 
portant part of the high school pupil’s educa- 
tion, dealing as they do with actual productive 


sum 
manufacture and 


activities 


work. 

The shop always has shown a profit and no 
money has been advanced from the education 
funds to subsidize the pupils in their under- 
taking. Such profits as are derived from the 
shop are to be used in furthering the art train- 
ing of students in advanced institutions of art 
and industrial arts. 
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Eastern Arts Convention 

The Eastern Arts Association, including sec- 
tions for teachers of art, industrial arts, voca- 
tional subjects, home economics, school garden- 
ing, part-time work and teacher-training, will 
meet in convention at Rochester on April 6, 7 
and 8. The meeting promises to be one of the 
largest and most helpful yet held. 

The convention headquarters will be Hotel 
Powers. The meetings and the educational and 
commercial exhibits will be centralized at the 
new Madison High School building. Provi- 
sions are made for excursion rates provided 350 
members paying a one-way fare of 67 cents or 
more, secure a certificate from the ticket agent 
when buying going tickets, and file the certifi- 
cate with the secretary of the association as 
soon as they arrive at the convention. 

The general chairman of the committee on 
arrangements is James F. Barker, assistant 
superintendent of schools at Rochester. Fred 
P. Reagle, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Montclair, N. J., is president of the associa- 
tion and F. E. Mathewson, principal of the 
William L. Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, is the secretary. For further information 
address Mr Mathewson. 


—_—_—o-— 


Increased Hospital Service 


The following hospitals have been added to 
the children’s hospital service since the publica- 
tion of the list in the Bulletin of February Ist: 
St Joachim’s Hospital 
Spring Valley. Spring Valley Hospital 
Port Chester. Port Chester Hospital 
Oneonta. A. O. Fox Memorial Hospital 
Jamestown. O. E. Jones General Hospital 
Elmira. St Joseph’s Hospital 
Peekskill. Peekskill Hospital 
Syracuse. Hospital of Good Shepard 
New York. Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital 

Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled 

Infirmary for Women and Children 
Ossining. Ossining Hospital 
Tarrytown. Tarrytown Hospital 

There are now 91 hospitals in 66 cities and 
villages in this State that have united in the 
cooperative plan for corrective services to 
school children. School authorities of the 
State are urged to avail themselves of these 
opportunities. 


Watertown. 
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Education for Adults 

(Concluded from page 130) 
cupied by each of us and thus greatly increase 
the welfare of all. And it is known that we 
can not hope to predict from what stratum of 
society our genius will arise. We must, there- 
fore, seek the most efficient means of detecting 
and training him, wherever he may be found. 
We have now to a certain extent succeeded in 
providing for him through differentiation of 
the work in the elementary school and in the 
variety of elections and options in the high 
school, and, west of the Alleghenies, he may 
obtain a higher education in almost any line 
with little or no financial resources. But, in 
spite of this provision, there still remains the 
problem of furnishing a training for those 
natural leaders, who, through straitened cir- 
cumstances, want of interest in the ordinary 
school course, or accident of location, have been 
prevented from securing the education that 
would develop them best and enable them to 
accomplish the most for society. The oppor- 
tunities furnished for them at present in the 
evening courses, both in extent and variety, are 
quite inadequate. 

“Occasionally one of the intellectual leaders 
has shaken himself loose from his surroundings 
and after maturity has obtained a higher educa- 
tion, but he has had to achieve this through 
some private foundation. This service should 
not be limited to private education. It should 
be the effort of all proprietary institutions to 
render themselves unnecessary. They may per- 
form duties to which the dear public has not 
yet aroused itself, but if there is any function 
of education that requires attention, it should 
be made possible to carry it out under public 
auspices. As a whole, every sort of adult edu- 
cation must be provided by evening or day 
classes, by long or short courses, and through 
training adapted to the abilities, interests and 
needs of the person not now provided for in 
the public system. And this must be done, not 
at the expense of the training of children under 
14, but through a separate and distinct appro- 
priation for the purpose. Neither phase of our 
public education can be neglected.” 

—o——_ 

It is expected that the new Lynbrook High 
School building will be ready for occupancy 
this month. The building, constructed at a cost 
of $308,000, is said to be complete in every 
detail. 
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Educational Bills in the Legislature 


Senate Bill Print No. 650 proposes to create 
a state commission of five members to inquire 
into the subject of retirement pension allow- 
ances and annuities for state and municipal offi- 
cers and employees, especially with reference to 
the methods of establishing and maintaining 
the fund from which the allowances and an- 
nuities are paid. The bill provides that one 
member of this commission shall be the State 
Superintendent of Insurance and that four 
others shall be appointed by the Governor. 
The members are to receive no compensation 
The bill appropriates $5000 
(In Senate finance 


for their services. 
to carry out its 
committee. ) 

Senate Bill Print No. 714 proposes to amend 
subdivision 4 of section 254 of the Education 
Law by providing that in a union free school 
district whose limits do not correspond with 
those of an incorporated village or city the 
board of education may designate the bank or 
banks in which the treasurer of the school dis- 
trict may be required to deposit the school funds 
and such treasurer may require proper security 
from the bank for the repayment of such 
funds. This bill makes it mandatory upon the 
treasurer of the school district of such districts 
above referred to, to deposit the school funds 
in the bank or banks designated by the school 
board. (In Senate committee of the whole.) 
Companion to Assembly Print No. 928, which 
is on third reading in Assembly. 

Senate Bill Print No. 756 proposes to amend 
section 480 of the Education Law by including 
within the purposes for which a school district 
may issue bonds the following: “For the pur- 
chase of furniture, fixtures and equipment ” for 
the building for which the bonds are issued, and 
also equipment for playgrounds in connection 
with such building. Under the present law the 
school district may issue bonds for the erection 
of the building, but can not legally include in 
furniture, fixtures 


purpose. 


the bond issue the cost of 
and equipment. (In Senate committee of the 
whole.) Same as Assembly Bill Print No. 977, 
1368. 

Senate Bill Print No. 177 proposes to amend 
section 869 of the Education Law by providing 
that the term of office of the superintendent of 
schools of a city of the first class having a 
population of one million or more (New York 
City) shall be 10 years from the date of his 


appointment and until his successor is chosen, 
unless removed for cause. The bill also pro- 
vides that a superintendent in any other city of 
the first class (referring at present to Buffalo 
and Rochester) shall be 10 years from the dat« 
of his appointment, subject to removal for 
cause; in all other cities subject to the pleasure 
of the board of education. The bill further 
provides that associate superintendents of 
schools in office at present or appointed after 
the act goes into effect shall not be removed 
except for cause. 

Senate Bill Print No. 809 proposes to amend 
the Education Law by inserting a new section 
following section 691 to be section 692. The 
amendment provides that the board of educa- 
tion in each city of the first class shall provide 
for the service of food to all pupils in all such 
cities in schools which are attended by 500 or 
more pupils. It authorizes the board to instal 
the necessary equipment and secure the neces- 
sary help for the purposes. The bill provides 
that the food shall be served at cost and during 
hours prescribed by the board. (In Senate 
committee on public education. ) 

Senate Bill Print No. 854 proposes to amend 
the Education Law in relation to boards of edu- 
cation and educational affairs in cities having a 
population of one million or more. The bill 
provides for a complete reorganization govern- 
ing the future management and control of the 
schools and educational affairs of the city of 
New York. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 935 proposes to 
amend the state teachers retirement fund law, 
which is section 1102 of the Education Law, in 
such a way as to permit the members of the 
professional teaching, supervisory and adminis- 
trative staff of any institution of higher learn- 
ing conferring degrees, and under the visitation 
of the Regents maintained by any city, to be- 
come members of the state teachers retirement 
fund. At present membership in the state 
teachers retirement fund is limited to members 
of the professional teaching and supervisory 
staff of the public schools of the State. (As- 
sembly public education committee. ) 

Assembly Bill No. 760 is similar to Assem- 
bly bill no. 622. It applies to the issuance of 
employment certificates to pupils in the public 
under the jurisdiction of a district 


(Concluded on page 141) 


schools 
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Governors of New York 
7 Joseph C. Yates, 1823-24 





Yates 


Governor Joseph C. 


By the second state constitution, prepared in 
1822 


reduced to 


1821 and approved in the term of the 


Governor was two years. As 
DeWitt Clinton had signified that he would not 
be a_ candidate Joseph C. Yates of 
Schenectady was the candidate on the Republi- 
can ticket and was elected. He took office on 


1823 and was Governor for two 


again, 


January 1, 
years only, being succeeded on January 1, 1825 
by DeWitt Clinton. 

Before Yates became Governor he had served 
as mayor of Schenectady, as state Senator, and 
had been a judge of the Supreme Court from 
1808 to 1822. His was not 
marked by any conspicuous achievements. In 


administration 


his messages to the Legislature he paid con- 
siderable attention to recommendations for re- 
organizing the government under the provisions 
of the new constitution, urging the adoption of 
a plan for the reformation of the electoral sys- 
tem for choosing the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the improve- 
ment of the state prisons and the militia, and 
he was active in recommending bills to increase 


the funds for the 
schools of the State. 


support of the common 


-—-9Q-——— 


Educational Bills 
(Concluded from page 140) 


superintendent of schools. It includes the 
amendment provided for in Assembly bill no. 
622 and in addition provides for the issuance 
of a temporary employment certificate by the 
teacher of the public school where the pupils 
attend. It make the 


certificate during 


proposes to 
for 10 
period the pupil is expected either to receive his 


temporary 
valid days which 
regular employment certificate or to have his 
application for such denied by the certificating 
teacher, principal or superintendent 


Bills Signed 

Assembly Bill Print No. 206, introduced by 
Assemblyman Stapley, inserts a new section, 
816-a, in the Education Law and provides for 
a department of extension teacher-training in 
the Geneseo State Normal School in connection 
with the Craig Colony at Sonyea.  (Desig- 
nated as chapter 38 of the Laws of 1922.) 

Assembly Bill Print No. 138, introduced by 
Assemblyman Long, amends subdivision 3 of 
section 49l-a of the Education Law by pro- 
viding that the full additional teacher’s quota 
may be apportioned to common school districts 
in which the teacher is employed for the mini- 
mum school year of 180 days. The law form- 
erly provided that the full additional quota be 
apportioned to common school districts which 
maintained for 40 weeks, and further 
provided that if a teacher were employed for 
less than 40 weeks the quota must be propor- 
tionately reduced. (Designated as chapter 20 
of the Laws of 1922. 


school 


Correction 

aissembly Bill Print No. 49-1011, providing 
that one-third of the town’s share of the income 
tax which is now apportioned to school dis- 
tricts may be available for general town pur- 
poses, previously reported as having gone to the 
Governor, has been amended in the Senate and 
is still in the Senate committee on taxation and 
retrenchment 
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Notes from the Field 


The taxpayers of Akron have voted to buy a 
site for a proposed new high school building. 





Construction on Hornell’s new high school 
building is expected to start about May Ist. 





“School week” was observed in Saratoga 
Springs the first week in February, with much 
success. 


Districts 6 and 8 of Bloomville have voted 
to consolidate in order to build and maintain a 
creditable high school building. 


Nearly every school in the third supervisory 
district of Otsego county provides at least one 
hot dish for the children at noon 


The electors of Walden recently defeated a 
proposition to purchase a site for a new high 
school building at a cost of $12,500. 


District 15 of the towns of Bethel and 
Liberty, Sullivan county, has voted to build a 
new schoolhouse at a cost of $10,000. 


The of Riverhead will vote in 
March on the question of bonding the district 
to erect a new high school building at a cost of 
$250,000 


taxpayers 


The board of education of Niagara Falls has 
called for proposals for the construction of two 
junior high schools, each estimated to cost about 


$1,000,000. 


H. Claude Hardy, superintendent of schools 
in Fairport since September 1920, has refused 
an offer of the superintendency in North 
Adams, Mass. 


The foundation for a new high school build- 
ing at Lyons has been laid at a cost of $45,000. 
There is available for the building proper 
$350,000, but the lowest bid is $382,914. The 
taxpayers will be asked to vote an additional 
sum of $50,000 


Taxpayers of Solvay have voted to bond the 
village for $486,000 to construct new wings on 
the old high school building and add a third 
story to Boyd School. 


The board of education of Riverhead will 
next month submit to the voters a proposition 
to erect a new high school building at an esti- 
mated cost of $250,000. 


The building of the Norwich High School 
has been closed by the board of education upon 
report of engineers that it is unsafe. The build- 
ing was erected in 1888. 


Nearly 200 alumni of the Cortland Normal 
School living in and near New York City held 
their thirty-second annual reunion at the Hotel 
McAlpin on February 4th. 


School savings deposits in Poughkeepsie 
were over twice as large for January as for 
any previous month, totaling $2,531.26. There 
are 4541 school savings accounts. 


Assistant Commissioner Charles F. Wheelock 
and William Noyes, a specialist in the bureau 
of rehabilitation, spoke at an educational mass 
meeting in Schenectady February 17th. 





Ninety per cent of the pupils in the Girls 
High School, Brooklyn, are depositors in the 
school bank. The school is now trying to 
secure a 100 per cent enrolment in the bankers 
club. 





The $500,000 addition to the Lafayette High 
School, Buffalo, was opened on February 25th. 
The new building contains a gymnasium, a 
cafeteria and rooms for the drawing depart- 
ment. 


The School Art League of New York City 
has awarded fourteen industrial arts scholar- 
ships to pupils representing eleven different high 
schools. Each scholarship pays the fees of a 
year of post-graduate study at the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art. 
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By a vote of 52 to 2, the taxpayers of Bed- 
ford Hills voted on February 9th to erect a 
new school building at a cost of $145,000. It 


is understood construction will begin this 
spring. 
During the night of February 16th the 


Attica High School building was destroyed by 
a fire of unknown origin. The loss is esti- 
mated at $62,000, with insurance amounting to 
$57,000. 

The board of education of Middletown has 
voted to purchase a portable school building at 
a cost of $1950, with the possibility of adding 
four more single units if the portable structure 
proves satisfactory. 








An addition to the Sherman Street Grammar 
School in Jamestown was opened February 7th. 
The new part, costing over $92,000, contains 
four schoolrooms, two recitation rooms, a li- 
brary and a gymnasium. 


It is reported that more than one thousand 
courses will be offered at the summer session 
of Columbia University this year. It is ex- 
pected the registration will exceed that of last 
year, when over 12,000 were enrolled 


Twelve graduate nurses from the Crouse- 
Irving Hospital of Syracuse will enter the 
Oswego State Normal School April Ist to form 
a class in the new course in health education. 
Upon graduation, the nurses will be qualified to 
teach health education in the schools of the 


State. 


Beginning next fall, the Utica Free Academy 
will offer a two-year course in automobile 
mechanics. It is designed not only for those 
who wish to prepare themselves for automobile 
mechanics, but also for automobile owners 
themselves. Similar courses are being offered 
in several other cities of the State 
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Following demands made by the municipal 
authorities, the board of education of Syracuse 
has reduced its budget by $271,491. This re- 
duction will mean the abolition of all summer 
schools, the elimination of twenty extra teach- 
ers and five clerks and cutting in half the 
amount required for school supplies and for re- 
pair work on school buildings. 





Teachers of French will be interested to 
learn that Prof. Mary M. Fay, head of the 
French department in the High School of 
Hunter Coliege, New York City, is to give two 
this summer in the State College for 
Teachers. Miss Fay speaks French as if to 
the manner born and is, besides, an expert 
phonetician and a teacher of unusual merit. 


courses 





The General Education Board has announced 
a gift of $500,000 to New York University to 
aid that institution in meeting its outstanding 
obligations. The board stated that the gift 
was made in recognition of the University’s 
part-time and overtime instruction which en- 
ables young working men and women to obtain 
a college education. The gift was made with- 
out condition. 


The school savings system which has been in 
effect in the public schools of Geneva for the 
past 18 years has proved to be a successful and 
important form of saving for the school chil- 
dren, according to a statement by Superin- 
tendent Merrill. There are about 700 de- 
positors each week, the total deposits during a 
term being about $1000. One day in each week 
is set aside in the schools as banking day 


A conference of school librarians from the 
southern tier counties was held at Binghamton 
February 18th, about thirty being in attendance. 
Miss Sabra W. Vought, inspector of school 
libraries, presided. The speakers included Dr 
Sherman Williams, chief of the School Li- 
braries Division, Dr D. J. Kelly, superintendent 
of schools of Binghamton, Miss Pope, state 
library organizer, and John F. Hummer, prin- 
cipal of the Binghamton High School 
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